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Board members on the East Coast, Glenn Hawkes, Eveline Omwake, 
former Board members Marjorie Craig and Judith Cauman and your President 
met in New York City this summer. Morton Edwards, Editor of TODAYS CHILD, 
(formerly "Two-to-Five World News") met with us briefly. 


June 1959 Plans for the June 1959 Biennial Conference 
Biennial in Los angeles are progressing well in the capable 
Conference hands of Evangeline Burgess and Mary Alice Mallum. 


It is not too soon to plan to attend our conference. 
After the conference there will be enticing possibilities for study or 
travel in the west. 


Contributions | We've had our FIRST CONTRIBUTION to National 
to National Headquarters, unsolicited, but, oh, so welcome 
Headquarters and needed. The Preschool Education Council of 


Greater Cincinnati, alfiliated w » sen 
the Presiaent a check with a request 1t be used for the purchase of 
something useful for our Headquarters office. On the strength of this 
contribution, June Aimen and Greta Bresler at Headquarters are investigat- 
ing the advisability of purchasing an addressograph to increase the 
efficiency of communicating with the membership, inciuding our most 
important communication, the JOURNAL. We are all grateful to the 
Preschool Education Council of Greater Cincinnati. 


New Have you seen the new revision of BENEFITS OF A 
Publication GOOD NURSERY SCHOOL, A Statement prepared by the 
American Academy of Pediatrics? All members of 
the Academy have received copies together with copies of the NANE 


leaflet, Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School. Both are 
available at our Distribution Center. : 


Conferences Your President was proug to participate in the 
April 1958 Conference of the Midwestern Association 
for Nursery Education held at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

She was pleased to receive invitations to attend conferences of the 
Boston Association for Nursery Education and the Southern Association 
for Children Under Six. She was glad to represent NANE at the New York 
State Council for Children Conference; she participated in two New York 
State Association for Nursery Education Chapter meetings in the Capitol 
District and in Rochester. 
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Traveling Our Editor, Docia Zavitkovsky, and her family 
Board are touring the Scandinavian countries and the 
Member s Continent. They will return to California hy 


way of Panama in time for Christmas. She, of 
course, has left Journal tasks in good hands during her absence. We 
can't wait to hear about her adventures. 


We welcome Polly McVickar back with her family 
from a year in Denmark. She will have much to contribute to NANE from 
her experiences. 


Betty Shuey looks forward to a year in Istanbul, 
Turkey, where she will establish a nursery school and a teacher education 
program in early childhood. We look forward to her sharing her exper- 
fences in the Middle East with us. This summer she and Judith 
Schoellkopf are in Italy. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS ON NURSERY EDUCATION 
Theodora B. Reeve, President NANE 


(Excerpts from an address presented at the Midwest Association fcr 
Nursery Education Conference held at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, April, 1958) 


First, I shall talk a bit about the roots of the National 
Association for Nursery tducation and its present direction; second, 
the growth of nursery education in the U.S. today; and third, the 
relationship of nursery education to elementary education. 


The National Association had its beginnings in the depression 
of the late 20's. It began as a committee. A small number of people 
believed there was need for a rallying group from the professions of 
health, education and welfare to work toward the same end of strengthen- 
ing nursery education. There still is an unprecedented task ahead of 
all of us interested in the health, education and welfare of young 
children. 


The National Association has taken two steps recently which 
have been in the making for 10 or more years. At the Biennial Conference 
in Boston two and a half years ago our membership, upon the recommendation 
of the Board, voted to make it possible for local, state and regional 
groups to become affiliated with the National Association. The Board 
believes that this process serves to strengthen all of nursery education 
at the grass roots as well as to strengthen NANE itself. Affiliation 
is frankly an experiment. All concerned are happy that 30 groups all 
over the U. S. and one in Canada are now affiliated with NANE. There is 
much to do in deepening ways the local, state, regional and national 
groups may help one another. 


The second step recently undertaken by the NANE is the modest 
establishment of Headcuarters in Chicago at 155 East Ohio Street beginning 
last February. It is positively exhilarating to pay rent, to pay fora 
part-time secretary and to begin to get ourselves into a position where 
NANE can serve its members in more dynamic ways. With the inestimable 
help of our Organizational Consultant, Mrs. June Aimen, and our Advisory 
Committee, Eileen Hager, Kay Hudson, Ethel Macintyre and Edna Mohr, this 
is already beginning to materialize. 


No more, we hope, will any person who thinks she or he is a 
member write us he is not getting his Journal and why not? He paid his 
dues, didn't he? Well, when? Our efficient Headquarters secretary will 
have everything in one place and send the address labels for the Journal 
on to the Journal staff in California. Because of our Headquarters we 
have been able to circulate memoranda more quickly among the Board and to 
get action on our affairs. We have within the past month mailed a roster 
of the officers of each affiliated group to the president of each group. 
We have already been told this is proving to be a helpful device to get 
groups in touch with one another throughout the country. 


In discussing the growth of nursery education one must touch 
on the growth in our population as a whole, the increase in the number of 
women in our labor force, why parents want to send their children to day 
care centers or nursery schools and what kinds of services to families 
are available. 
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One million babies are born a year. There has been in increase 
in our population for the past twelve years although some statisticians 
have staked their reputations ©N telling us this would not be so for the 
last half dozen or so years. Adlai Stevenson in a TV program in which he 
was interviewed by Edward R. Murrow stated that our present high birthrate 
is our greatest domestic problem because of ensuing pressing needs of more 
schools and more everything. 


In an article in the February - March 1958 issue of Social Case 
Work, "Values and Standards in Preschool Education and Day Care Programs," 
Mrs. Esther Schour writes that, "In April, 1956 there were 21,19,000 
employed women in the U.S., two-thirds of whom were holding full-time 
jobs. (U.S. Dept. of Labor, Womens! Bureau, Handbook on Women Workers, 
Bulletin 261, Gov. Printing Office, Washington DC, 1956.) More than 50% 
of these women are married. It is estimated that one-eighth of all 
working women have children under 6. One-fifth are widowed, divorced or 
separated. The great majority, however, live with their husbands but 
work because of economic necessity, often as a result of the husband's 
inadequate earnings or illness. Others have no compelling economic need 
but work for extra money to raise their living standards or because they 
prefer employment to housework. Group day care programs thus have become 
a privilege some parents want for their children, a preferred way of 
supplementing family life, or a necessity." Thirty-two percent of the 
country's total working force now is feminine -- four percent lower than 
the peak during World War II. 


Many parents today yearn to send their children to a nursery 
school and make sacrifices to do so "to make it easy for them later on" 
as one mother put it. 


The cooperative nursery school, according to at least one 
informal survey, is the fastest growing kind of program for young children 
in the U. S. today. Because of the close and deep involvement of parents 
which strengthens family living there is especial interest in the progress 
of the cooperative nursery school. It is of concern in some communities 
that the cost of operating a good cooperative is approaching the cost of 
tuition in a private school. 


Some parents are under the mistaken assumption that because a 
nursery school is private, it is good and better than a public day care 
center or public school. Needless to say, this assumption is not ipso 
facts so. Parents have a right to constant help from us in learning 
what is good education for their children. Some young parents, today, 
themselves attended a nursery school. 


There is an excellent statement in Mrs. Schour's article, 
mentioned above, about the concern of the community for the care of 
children of working mothers. She believes, that "The care of children 
of employed mothers is not only the family's responsibility but also the 
concern of the community. Group day care is a welfare service which 
needs to be related to other community services for parents and children. 
In some instances it can be a valuable means of preserving family life 
and strengthening parent-child relationships." The development of 
Community Councils where day-care among other services is given careful 
thought and planning in its broad aspects is a most healthy sign. 


The lines among day care centers and day nurseries and nursery 
schools are being completely eradicated in our country] And we can heave 
a sigh of relief. Some social agencies are way out in the frontier in 
their thinking. There is a real joining of hands of personnel from many 
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professions, bending their talents to improvement of programs for young 


children no matter what the nomenclature. Some of the most superior 
programs for young children in the country are being carried on in public 
day care centers where there is vivid illustration of the mixture of 
talent and resources from various professions. For example not long 

ago I visited an excellent day care center in a large city housing 
project. This center is supported by the city and by parents fees and 

is under the supervision of the city department of welfare. The center 
is licensed by the city department of health. Before the center receives 
a license the teachers must be eligible for an Early Childhood Education 
Certificate from the State Education Department or must be taking reason- 
able steps to become eligible for this certification. In addition, this 
center is sponsored by one of the teacher education institutions of the 
city where careful supervision is given the center staff. 


The story of this particular day care center is but one 
example of the work being done by a vast number of people interested 
in raising standards in nursery education through licensing or registra- 
tion by local and state agencies. Results of these long labors in 
certain sections of the country are really bearing fruit. This, however, 
does not mean we can rest on our oars. Far from itl Each local, state 
and regional and national nursery education group as well, of course, 
as the national association must continue to work hard to keep what we 
have gained and to press forward for constant raising of standards in 
nursery education. 


There is tremendous interest in the country in nursery schools 
for exceptional children -- the blind child, the deaf, the retarded. 
Some nursery schools admit only the exceptional child -- the cerebral 
palsied, the emotionally disturbed are examples. In New York City, a 
nursery school for symbiotic children has recently opened. Mrs. Emma 
Plank's statement and the moving picture story in the winter 1958 issue 
of the NANE Journal, —— School Activities as the Core of a Hospital 
Program for Tuberculous ren, ustrates s another nd o 
deve lopment in the nursery education field within the past ten years. 


Nursery schools and day care centers in increasing numbers are 
admitting one, two or even three handicapped children in their groups of 
so-called "normal" children. Some blind children sent to nursery schools 
have gone on successfully to public school kindergartens and the primary 
grades in their own neighborhoods instead of being sent to state institu- 
tions at a young age. 


In a recent issue of the Kiplinger Magazine, Changing Times, 
a statement is made that nursery schools are a sure-fire business for 
the next twenty years. But as nursery educators, whetha we are in 
health, education or welfare or any other field we must be quick to cry, 
"What Kind of nursery schools?" "What safeguards for children?" "What 
about health, education and welfare standards?" "What about licensing 
or registration?" "What quality of training can be expected of nursery 
school teachers with the present shortage of teachers?" "How can 
universities and colleges help?" "What can nursery education associations 
do to help raise standards constantly, to encourage members to grow and 
learn on the job, to help parents learn about and take part in the educa- 
tion of their young children?" 
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A good nursery school teacher sees good education, particularly 
in the early childhood years, as a real preventive program in assuring 
mental health. This fostering of the total health of the child is 
perhaps the most vital contribution of the nursery school to the whole 
of education. Other contributions include a sensitivity to children's 
real needs and abilities, a consideration of individual differences among 
children, and the importance of close relations between home and school. 


In many ways those in nursery education have led the way in 
bringing together for the good of children the specialists trained in 
different fields. In actual practice, this multi-discipline approach 
has progressed further in nursery education than in any other field. We 
can see it in practice in nursery education today -- particularly in the 
day care programs. The multi-discipline approach can eventually have a 
real bearing on public education. A few public schools are experimenting 
along these lines. It is exciting news that the Bank Street College of 
Education in New York City (where elementary school teachers, including 
nursery school and kindergarten, are trained) has just been granted one 
million dollars from the National Institute of Mental Health to conduct 
a study on the role ofthe primary school in building mental health. A 
New York Times release of April 20, 1958 quotes that this "five year 
program of research will investigate methods by which the schools may 
help normal children develop personalities best equipped to cope produc- 
tively with the demands of modern living." 


Sometimes it is difficult for us in nursery education to see 
ourselves in relation to public education, and yet children in our day 
care centers and nursery schools, of course, go on to kindergartens and 
the primary grades. What happens to these children when they are ready 
to go on is of vital concern to us. We must be interested in the whole 
span of early childhood years. There is not yet public support for 
kindergartens in all states. There is even one state where there is 
legislation banning kindergartens. Not all states support kindergartens 
through state taxation. One state withdrew state aid for kindergartens 
a few years ago as an economy measure. Lay and professional groups 
including the ACEI, the AAUW and the PTA have fought hard to win back 
what was lost. This has been accomplished as I understand it. 


The nursery school, kindergarten and primary years are founda- 
tion years during which children's attitudes about themselves, about 
other people and life in school are being formed. The period of early 
childhood is a crucial time in children's development. This span of 
nursery, kindergarten and primary grades must be viewed as a whole. We 
cannot have a stable nursery school movement in this country until we have 
a stable kindergarten movement. We must therefore be concerned not only 
with nursery education but with the whole of education, and particularly 
with early childhood. We in nursery education can be proud of the strides 
made in the last thirty years. 


We must become more intelligent about legislative matters. It 
has been said that we are uninformed about legislation and do not recognize 
that we don't know what is going on in our own states. We have a respon- 
sibility to continue to provide the best possible programs for young 
children. But there is much more to be done. We must interpret on every 
side the need and the worth of good programs in the nursery, the kinder- 
garten and the primary grades. We must place a high value on our ways of 
working together. In nursery education we cannot be divided into a camp 
for day care, for religious nurseries, for cooperatives, for handicapped 
children. We must be together in our endeavors to raise standards 
constantly for young c ren. There is great strength when home 
economists, social workers, school nurses, teachers, psychiatrists sit 
down together to work for children. We must acknowledge and utilize the 
great strength which can result from united efforts for children through 
nursery education. 
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HEALTHY AND UNHEALTHY PERSONALITIES IN YOUNG CHILDREN 


Dr. James E. Simmons : 
Instructor in Child Psychiatry, Indiana University 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Address presented at the Conference of the 
Midwest Association for Nursery Education, 
Purdue University, April 1958 


There is no sharp dividing line between healthy and unhealthy 
personalities. Even so, it seems imperative for adults who work with 
young children to be able to make some distinctions between the signs 

of emotional health and ill-health. Modern psychiatry places great 
emphasis on the events of infancy and early childhood as contributing 

or causative factors in the mental and emotional breakdowns of adoles- 
cents and adults. Therefore, the nursery teacher can provide prophylaxis 
against mental illness. Conversely, care must be taken that pedagogic 
methods do not pervert or obstruct the development of the very personal- 
ities these methods are designed to nurture. 


What is a healthy four or five year old personality? Arnold 
Gesell's group has worked out pretty accurate norms or averages for the 
social, motor and physical development of children but comparatively 
little objective scientific data is available to depict the range of 
normal emotional and mental development in young children. Notable 
exceptions are the numerically or statistically smaller studies of such 
people as Piaget and Lois Murphy. These works, especially Piaget's, 
seem to me to be highly technical and difficult to apply in everyday 
practice. 


The teacher must rely mostly on her own experience to establish 
base lines of normalcy. In spite of experience most of us develop or 
retain certain biases and prejudices which often hinder our ability to 
determine which child has a healthy personality. Certainly under the 
pressure of current work loads the teacher is left no time for intensive 
follow-up studies to learn whether her former charges turned out well 
and to determine if the results were in spite of or because of her 
earlier help. 


I work under much the same handicap of lack of scientific 
descriptive data to use in drawing sharp distinctions between normal 
and abnormal personality traits. However, it does seem that a brief 
review of some of the problems seen by a child psychiatrist might be 
helpful to compare with the teacher's observations made in a different 
setting. This comparison then might help develop some concepts about 
which children need special attention and which do not. 


First, let's examine the attitudes of society in general toward 
children. These attitudes have a profound effect upon our concept of 
"normal". As long ago as 400 A.D. a pediatrician in Constantinople wrote 
on the importance of happiness in childhood as an aid to digestion, 
physical development and the process of learning. Those of you who are 
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familiar with the history of medicine and of pedagogy can testify that 
this pediatrician was ahead of his times and his voice was not heard. 
Today, the expression of hostility to small children is repugnant to 
many. The absence of such feeling is considered to be a sign of "mature 
adult adjustment". 1 am not certain this lofty goal is ever achieved 

or if it is even "normal", if we consider human nature to be average or 
normal. For most of us adults it has been a long, difficult task to 
overcome our basically selfish, uninhibited, infantile selves to become 
the fine, upstanding citizens we are today. Indeed, the struggle with 
this aspect of our own personalities is life long and never completely 
successful. 


For this reason the behavior of small children can arouse in 
us, at times, feelings of anger, fear, disgust and anxiety. Many parents 
and teachers pursue the tasks of discipline and training as if they were 
trying to do away with childhood itself. Others are overwhelmed by the 
anxiety and appear helpless to do anything. We seem to nurture a secret 
hope that somehow, someway, we can train this child in order that he 
won't have to continue as we have in that life-long struggle with the 
baser side of our own natures. Only those adults who have achieved some 
equanimity in their own personality conflicts (note I did not say have 
abolished their own conflicts) can take real pleasure in observing the 
trials, errors and faltering of the young child. 


For purposes of discussion 1 like to divide the psychiatric 
problems of young children into three catagories: intellectual, emotional 
and behavioral, 


Supernormal intelligence is seldom looked upon as a problem. 
However, in the average group and with the great American pressure for 
conformity, mediocrity and standardization, superior intelligence may 
handicap a child in adjusting to his first group and learning experiences. 
On the opposite end of the scale, the severely retarded child who cannot 
talk or take care of his personal hygiene probably cannot benefit from 
the average nursery school. At least he needs more individual attention 
and help than can be given to him in a group of twenty or thirty other 
children. Mildly retarded children (1.Q. 70-90) with no concomitant 
physical or emotional handicaps are seldom brought to the child psychiatrist 
before the age of seven or eight. I'm certain a large number of them are 
brought to nursery school before that. Whether or not these children 
present problems in nursery school seems to be more related to the objec- 
tives and methods of the particular school than to the actual intelligence 
quotient of the child. The accurate diagnosis of mental retardation, 
especially in the borderline range, is extremely difficult before the age 
of five. However, it is important that the diagnosis be made as early as 
possible in order to help the parents plan realistically for the child's 
future education. When the condition is suspected it is my feeling that 
referral to a specialist in this field is indicated. The methods and 
problems in making such referrals will be discussed later. 


Psychiatric problems with symptoms predominately in the emotional 
area include a wide variety of conditions. The symptoms may be disorienta- 
tion, delusions, hallucinations, imaginary pains, stomach ulcers, inflammed 
bowels, constipation, panic states, phobias (fears), anxiety due to 
separation from home, night terrors and compulsions. It is not easy with 
a four or five year old to decide when these things are merely developmental 
phenomenon or stages, and when they are symptoms of emotional disturbance. 
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The average child does not achieve a clear idea of the very 
abstract concept of relation in time until about the age of nine years. 
Therefore, we expect the nursery pupil to seem confused and disoriented 
in the time area. People often refer to the adult with an emotional 
illness as being immature. I1 don't think we mean to call him a derogatory 
name. It merely means that under the pressure of his illness he is trying 
to cope with life's daily anxieties in ways which were appropriate at a 
much earlier age but are no longer appropriate or effective. If a man of 
thirty develops compulsive rituals that absorb his entire attention, he 
fs 111. However, all of us know that compulsive counting, stacking, 
arranging, washing, etc., are common aspects of children's play. Ifa 
girl of sixteen screams each time her mother is out of her sight, she is 
sick. Is this so uncommon, though, in the first few days of nursery 
school? 


By now you may rightly say that I am no help at all. How do 
we know when to call the psychiatric consultant? My answer is, "don't 
call him. Most of you do not have a psychiatric consultant available 
anyway." I'm serious about this. First, unless the situation is a real 
emergency, a few weeks to one semester of observation by the school is 
seldom harmful. By the end of this time those who have made no progress 
in group adjustment, using a strange toilet, sharing the teacher (mother- 
substitute), over-coming fear, etc., will stand out from the majority of 
the group in quite an obvious way. In short, lack of progress in develop- 
ment or the persistence of any of these symptoms are indications that the 
problem may be deep-seated and specialized help is needed. My second 
reason for not calling the psychiatrist immediately is my belief that 
the nursery teacher can render psychiatric first aid and be extremely 
helpful at this time. Some teachers seem to do this intuitively, others 
learn to do it, and still others never develop much facility in this area. 


Let me cite an example of anxiety around the separation from 
mother. This is the time of the first major change in the emotional 
equilibrium and interpersonal relationships within the family. To the 
child and his parents it may be second in importance only to the arrival 
of a new baby or a major household move. The teacher who recognizes the 
feelings and anxiety involved can be quite reassuring to the child and 
mother that it is a temporary thing. She has confidence in their ability 
to overcome it and does nothing to increase their sense of shame and 
disappointment. On the other hand the teacher who considers herself 
quite an expert in child psychology quickly concludes that the real 
culprit in this situation in that creation of the devil, the "over-protective 
mother". A few remarks may be made to show this mother she could better 
spend her time riding a broomstick than bearing children. Tempers flare 
and a hopeless tug-of-war between mother and teacher with the child in 
the middle has begun. Many teachers fear that to handle this ina 
sympathetic, reassuring way will only fix the symptom and never get the 
mother out of the room. Quite the contrary, I believe that if the symptoms 
are not relieved by your sincere reassurance, you have just performed a 
therapeutic test which proves the problem is more than a superficial one. 
Psychiatric referral is then indicated. I am distressed that instead of 
making a referral, some teachers experience the continuing symptoms as 
their personal failure. The child is then permitted to go home and wait 
another year before any attempt is made to direct him to the professional 
help both he and his mother so desperately need. 
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Behavior problems are the most common complaint about the child 
who is referred for child guidance. Most teachers know that children 
express ideas and feelings much more readily in action than in words. 
Their behavior may be compared with the temperature. They are never without 
them. Only dead people have no behavior or no temperatures. Both show 
considerable variation from hour to hour and day to day without the 
individual being sick. Extreme deviations in temperature or behavior 
only tells us something is wrong. They never indicate which of numerous 
possibilities may be causing the trouble. 


Let us take temper tantrums and stealing as examples. No child 
is born with complete control of his anger or a fully developed sense of 
right and wrong. These are things we teach him, and he has not learned 
either of them by age five. On the other hand these are not things which 
we graft on to his personality like a pair of glasses or an artificial 
limb. He is born with a potential for both. Our task is to provide 
external control and protection until such time as he is able to handle 
the job himself, f{.e., show self control. A child of five, after a few 
demonstrations that temper tantrums will not produce his wishes, should 
be able to give them up. It is not necessary for the adult to shame him 
or retaliate with like behavior. Me should of course be held or isolated 
briefly to prevent harm to himself or others. This is psychiatric first 
aid. If such first aid does not result in improvement, it is quite likely 
the child has some deep emotional disturbance. It does not mean the 
teacher is incompetent. 


The four or five year old, depending on his past experience, is 
just beginning to learn property rights. After he has learned this, his 
appropriation of others articles becomes stealing. If the stealing is 
then repetetive, it may be a sign of underlying emotional disturbance. 
Here again, patient, understanding teaching is in one sense first aid. 
When first aid does not resolve the problem, something else is needed, 


Hyperactivity and general aggressiveness is much more a problem 
to adults than children. Some research at the University of Louisville 
on groups of school children in free-play sessions showed that even in 
the midst of the most boisterous activity children have great capacity 
to refrain from injuring others and to protect themselves. The study also 
showed that the noise and the constant fear of someone being injured was 
very distressing to the observing adults. Do not misquote me that I 
advocate the permission or even encouragement of hitting, spitting and 
sassing one's elders as a method of building healthy personalities. A 
teacher must have some order and quiet if she is to do her job. I do 
believe that we would permit more freedom of expression in all children's 
groups if we had to admit we restrain them mostly for our own comfort. 
There is nothing wrong with a teacher or group leader letting the children 
know when they are provoking her. However, the rationalization that we 
must constantly restrict and inhibit them as a necessary preparation for 
adulthood is just not valid. 


We cannot cover all behavior problems, but a word about thumb- 
sucking seems indicated. This condition usually can be prevented if the 
child has adequate gratification of sucking instincts in infancy, and it 
will not recur unless he is under some stress. I am‘not casting aspersions 
on mothers who can't breast feed their children. The bottle and the 
pacifier can satisfy the child with strong sucking needs. At the age of 
two or three these can be taken away. The thumb cannot be. By nursery 
school age the habit may be well-fixed with the original causes long 
forgotten. It is then useless to nag or shame the child, and such methods 
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only bring the problem into a battle of wills between child and adult. 
Jaw and teeth deformities will not occur unless the habit persists after 
the eruption of permanent teeth. Psychiatric first aid here consists 
of restraining yourself from nagging and the supplying of wholesome 
diversions for the child. Why do we feel so compelled to correct this 
habit? After all, how many adults do we see going around sucking their 
thumbs? 


When psychiatric first aid has failed and a decision for 
psychiatric referral has been made, we meet a very difficult situation. 
Some parents just never will accept the idea. However, I think the 
frequency of success in making such referrals will increase if the teacher 
examines her own attitudes toward psychiatry and toward the child's 
parents. If you believe that the average psychiatrist is just some 
high-priced charlatan capable of rendering nothing worthwhile in this 
troubled world, then you had better not try to make a referral against 
the dictates of your own conscience. If you believe, as many do, that 
psychiatrists only deal with the insane and deranged, you had better 
learn more about what he does. Your clients are quite apt to ask 
questions you can't answer. 


Most of us who work with children, identify closely with them 
and find it difficult to like their parents. If you dislike these 
particular parents or cannot truly feel sympathetic to their plight, you 
had better ask one of your colleagues to discuss the referral with them. 
Otherwise, the parents may feel you are using a socially acceptable way 
to cast doubt on their character. These referrals take time to convince 
the parents of your understanding of their dilemma and to present the 
referral as a source of potential help. The process can seldom be 
handled in one conference unless you know the parents well already. 

Even the most experienced and sympathetic of us find it sometimes 
impossible to convince parents that they and their child need professional 
guidance, 


I have presented some of my ideas about healthy and unhealthy 
personalities in young children. I have briefly referred to methods of 
finding and making psychiatric referrals. I have also cast the nursery 
school teacher in the role of an administrator of psychiatric first aid. 
The teacher has many demands upon her and may well feel this is just one 
more task she cannot accept. My only excuse for presenting the idea is 
that I am a child psychitrist who is also overwhelmed at times with the 
demands for service, 
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FROM THE TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 
WHO TEACHES THE NEW TEACHER? 


Carol Arnold 
University Hospitals' Nursery School, Cleveland, Ohio 


College graduation had been over for all of three weeks and now 
I was to meet the test of applying what I had learned over the past four 
years. I would have to relate what knowledge I had gathered in the “ivory 
tower" of a liberal arts school to the more realistic world of the nursery 
school where I was to be a new teacher. 


When I entered the nursery school on my very first day I wasn't 
sure who had the greatest feelings about this new teacher - the new teacher 
herself, or the children of the school. As I walked into the play room to 
meet the children I kept thinking about how much I wanted to be a good 
teacher and yet how inadequate I felt. 


The first child that I met was Jerry, a curly-headed boy of five. 
When he saw me he said, with a twinkle in his eye, "Who's that lady?" One 
of the teachers near-by said to him that this was the new teacher that the 
children had been told was coming to their school. A wide grin spread 
across his face as if to say, “I knew that all the time, I just wondered 
what she would say." As I met some of the other children I was greeted 
by a variety of expressions: a smile from Mary, an ignorning glance from 
Tommy, and a curious look from Jimmy. How much I wanted to be a friend 
of these children!l We would have to learn to know each other and this 
would take time. ; 


I asked if any of the children would like to help me mix some 
paints. Mary said that she would and as we started to add water to the 
tempera paint she looked up and said, "Don't you know that's too much 
water? 


"I guess it is, would you like to show me?" 


"O.Ke," and Mary was busy at work teaching me a better way to mix 
paints. 


After we had finished I said thank you, and Mary went on to other 
activities. I am sure that she did not know how much I meant that thank 
you. She had helped me to learn by my own mistakes. She was one of the 
first practical teachers of the school. I soon learned that all of the 
children were to be my practical teachers. 


Juice time arrived and I sat down with the children. Still 
feeling a bit tense on my first day, and possibly wanting to be more helpful 
than necessary I started to pour juice for one of the children. Judy said 
to me in an angry tone, "I can do that myself. I'm four years old." How 
mature these children were. Having been away from children for awhile, I 
had forgotten the many things they can accomplish with the aid and encour- 
agement of teachers and parents. With some embarrassment I said, "I'm glad 
that you can do so many grown-up things." 
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Crash, Bang! I went to investigate the cause of this loud 
commotion and found Jerry, the boy with the twinkle in his eye, standing 
on top of a pile of blocks from which he had just thrown three to the 
floor. T-e-s-t-i-n-g. He was waiting to see what the new teacher might 
do, or maybe she wouldn't do anything. Maybe she didn't even know the 
rules of this school. "You need to pick up these blocks and put them 
back," I said. "It really isn't safe to throw them." Jerry just stood 
there grinning. "If you can't manage better on the blocks, then I guess 
you'll have to find something else to do for the rest of the morning." 
He looked at me again before picking up the blocks, then settled down to 
a quieter kind of play. Well, I had met that test but I knew that there 
would be many more to come. 


Lunch time arrived. As I was passing the milk to Janie, I 
accidently spilled some of it on the tables "GET THE SPONGE!" came a 
chorus of voices. The children were teaching me the rules as the day 
progressed. "I guess that teachers have accidents too," I said, and went 
to get the sponge. The rest of the meal progressed without mishap and the 
children and I enjoyed a nice talk about what they had been doing in 
school. 


After nap Jimmy requested that I tie his shoes for him. "I'd 
be glad to help you, but I wonder if you could show me just how much you 
know about tying your own shoes." Jimmy smiled and proudly tied them all 
by himself. I had remembered my earlier experiences of the day when I 
had given help that wasn't needed. 


These first-week feelings and experiences found an outlet for 
expression in a Junior Teacher Course given by the Day Nursery Association. 
Although I found the other teachers of my school interested and sympathetic, 
this class, entirely composed of beginning teachers, proved of more help 
to me because we were all sharing common problems. The class met three 
afternoons a week and was available to a selected group of new nursery 
school teachers in Cleveland. In the course we covered the areas of music, 


the use of creative media, literature, basic nursery techniques and guidance, 


and a synopsis of child development principles. We discussed our mutual 
experiences and exchanged ideas that might benefit us as teachers. It 

was good to know that our daily work in the school could be talked about 

in an atmosphere of constructive criticism. The theory that I had had in 
college was integrated with the practical situations of the nursery school. 
Both grew to have greater meaning to me as a teacher. 


Slowly, since last summer, I have learned to know these children 
of our school (and I say our school with much pride) and I have come to love 
the children as I am helping them to help themselves in the hard work of 
growing up. 


Yes, I am a teacher in a nursery school, just one of the adult 
teachers. The children, who teach me something new everyday, have had 
great patience and have forgiven my mistakes. They renew my faith in them 
continually; they make me aware of the beauty of the day when I have 
momentarily forgotten; through their frank honesty they have shown me some 
of the superficiality of adult relationships; and most important, their 
faith and trust in me as the teacher have made me ever mindful of my 
responsibilities toward them. In truth, these are the real educators of 
the new nursery school teacher. 
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WHERE IS THE MASCULINE INFLUENCE IN THE YOUNG CHILD'S SCHOOL LIFE? 


Wilbur Rippy 
Teacher=-Director, Croton Community Nursery School, 
Croton-on-the-Hudson, New York 


A man working with preschool childrenl This is surprising, 
even alarming to some adults. Certainly it is as yet unusual. The 
important fact emerging from my teaching experience with pre-school 
chilaren and from father participation in the school program is that 
the children accept this quite readily and without surprise or alarm, 
Apparently young children are not yet aware of the more traditional 
image of school as a place relegating the young child only to the care 
of women. 


It is obvious that the image of school, as well as the image 
of the masculine or feminine, is presently clouded by cultural changes 
taking place in our society. If the woman's suffragette movement is 
entering a more profound stage, as evidenced by shifting and conflicting 
concepts of the woman's place in the home and in work outside the home, 
it is less obvious but apparent to anyone looking at the social scene, 
that a man's suffragette movement is also underway. The impetus for 
this is not to be found in the agitation of the male for more freedom 
and responsibility in the life of the young child, but rather as a 
necessary consequence of the general shift in cultural mores. 


For the male who feels that his masculine role is gradually 
being whittled away the findings of anthropoligists may be reassuring. 
In the study of various cultures can be found an amazing variety of 
codes defining the masculine and feminine. In Sex and Temperament, 
Margaret Mead cites the Manus as a people who believe that on men 
enjoy playing with babies. There are a host of differences in the way 
each society defines masculine and feminine roles, and the inescapable 
conclusion seems to be that masculinity or feminity has to do with rather 
basic biological facts and the acceptance of these by the parties involved, 
rather than with the accoutrements of the role with which every culture 
surrounds or even disguises the basic facts. If we accept this, we must 
continue to recognize that a culture does define to a greater or less 
degree the peripheral aspects of male and female, and that the child who 
feels strongly identified with his own sex adheres for the most part to 
these definitions. 


Still, our culture is shifting its definitions. One is not 
necessarily considered radical who suggests that both fathers and mothers 
have an important role in the life of the young child. me is not 
necessarily attacking the masculine role in pointing out that a man can 
be both gentle and strong. One is not necessarily indifferent or 
"bucking" prevailing cultural values, and their impact upon character 
formation, in suggesting that children in school and out, pre-school and 
schooleage need teachers who are parent substitutes rather than only 
women who are mother substitutes. e is not necessarily confused in the 
acceptance of his own role in pointing out that the true identification 
of the child with his own sex involves his contact with men and women who 
feel comfortable with each other and with children. In fact seems 
reasonable to assume that only when men and women can work together as 
a family or school unit, particularly in the early life of the child, 
will we restore a normal balance in our definition of masculinity and 
femininity 
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In the course of my work with young children I have gathered 
a fair fund of interesting reactions to my choice of vocation, most of 
which are more suitable for the New Yorker than this journal. There 
was for instance the director of a school where I had applied for a 
job who, bemused by the possibility of a man on the staff, seemed 
primarily concerned about the potential effect of this upon the comfortable 
and chatty quality of the tea-time staff meetings. For the record, let 
me state that I regard my work as I do the work of other men related to 
the teaching field -- teachers, pediatricians, manufacturers and designers 
of children's play equipment, fathers who have discovered the richness of 
life with the pre-school child -- as a part of a meaningful shift in the 
values of the culture. 


Let's now turn to the contribution which fathers make to the 
school life of the young child. Here rather than discuss the larger 
questions and problems I would like to briefly describe the experience 
of the Croton Community Nursery School, a cooperative school, in which 
I work as teacher-director, in providing msculine as well as feminine 
relationships for children. I would like to be able to report that we 
have worked out a formula so successful that we are beleagured with 
fathers who beg us to find some place for them within our school program. 
Unfortunately we are not yet in that position, and it has not been 
necessary to find ways of calming a mob of fathers incited by the inability 
of the school to give them enough to do. 


At the same time in the school's twelve years of existence, 
there has been a steady and increasing interest on the part of fathers 
in school activities and needs. The school's Board of Directors, elected 
anually by the membership, has male as well as female representation, 
sometimes as president or vice-president, sometimes as treasurer, some- 
times as chairman of the Education Committee, sometimes in a husband and 
wife team, and almost always as maintenance chairman. 


A prerequisite of family admittance to the school is family 
agreement to take on some of the work involved in maintaining the school. 
For the mother this means participation in the groups as assistant to the 
professional staff, in addition to committee and fund raising endeavors. 
For the father this means a minimum of two days a year in maintenance 
or other work according to talents and interests. An amateur or profess- 
ional photographer may take the photographs which appear in the local 
paper as a part of our general community relations program. A psychologist 
or educator may make a valuable contribution to the Education Committee. 

A chicken farmer may supply us with a wealth of "raw materials" ranging 
from boxes and crates to an invitation to visit the farm. The father who 
is a professional writer and the father who is in the advertising business 
may work on pamphlets and publicity. The father who plays a guitar for 
his family's pleasure, may also play for the children at school. 


But to go back to the problem of maintenance, it is here that we 
find the most comfortable and functional way for the majority of fathers 
to come in contact with the school and its children, despite our having 
no illusions that all men find woodworking or painting or raking leaves 
their first choice as a way to spend leisure hours. The father who ties 
a cargo net to a frame, who builds, sands, or paints sawhorses, blocks and 
equipment generally, is willy nilly forced into contact not only with 
children, but with a basic principle of early childhood education, namely 
that children learn through play, and that good play involves a plant and 
suitable equipment for that purpose. The child who comes to school and 
says, "My father made that", implies an important and integrated contact 
between home and school, implies a family centered school. 
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Some may have seen our school on the Disney program. This short 
film entitled "Pop Goes to School" was filmed at the annual Saturday 
father's day. This is the special occasion when fathers attend school 
with their children to see a regular school day. Attendance is high on 
fathers! day, sometimes spirits are too, and fathers and children leave 
with an added sense of home-school ties. 


Throughout the year the school encourages fathers to participate 
in the program as assistants to teachers. Certainly the average bread- 
winner cannot do this regardless of his interest and desire. However some 
men in professional and free-lance fields are able to and do on occasion 
come to school with their children. Even men whose work takes a steady 
toll of their week-day time sometimes have a vacation while the school is 
open and come in to work for a morninge We welcome such an interest for 
we know that however sporadic such involvment may be, it reaches beyond 
the immediate time spent by the parent in school, to have important effects 
on child, home and school, 


What I have tried to suggest is not that men can usurp woman's 
prerogative as mother and teacher. Nor am I unaware of the economic factors 
which make it difficult to draw men into the field of teaching, or for 
fathers to spend as much time as they would like to have with their children. 
Neither am I blind to the fact that every school is not a cooperative, 
nor need it be in order to carry on a program which involves fathers as 
well as mothers. Rather have I tried to present in this brief space a 
record of the experience of one school which seems to have some bearing 
on our cultural scene and which seems to have meaning in the development 
of young children. 
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ON THE RESEARCH SIDE 
D. Bruce Gardner 


RESEARCH ON LEADERSHIP IN CHILDREN 


Just over a half-century ago Lewis Terman (23) published a brief 
report on the topic of leadership. Included in that report, covering some 
36 pages, were discussions of leadership among animals, leadership among 
primitive people, and a small section devoted to the results of research on 
leadership among children. 


It is possible that other things were known about the problem of 
leadership at the turn of the century; however, Terman's statement seems to 
be the most comprehensive and meaningful one at that time. Interestingly 
enough, the dearth of well-organized research studies on leadership in young 
children since that time might lead us to conclude that we have not learned 
a great deal about this topic in the past fifty years, in comparison with 
the more rapid and fruitful developments among other research lines. 


Terman's own study was a repeat and expansion of an earlier effort 
by Binet, and it involved bringing grade schoo! children together in small 
groups in a problem situation, at which time ratings were made of the quick- 
ness of their responses, the degree of imitation, suggestibility, and 
originality. Teacher ratings on a large number of characteristics were also 
made, including such things as brightness in school work, neatness of dress, 
size, prominence of parentage, daringness, and many others. Those children 
who in the problem situation were rated as leaders (more original, quicker 
to respond, less suggestible, and less imitative), as contrasted with those 
rated as "automatons", were found, in general, to be larger in physical 
size, better dressed, of more prominent parentage, brighter in their school 
work, more daring, more fluent in their speech, better looking, greater 
readers, and less selfish. 


One interesting sidelight of this study was the conclusion of the 
author that intelligence tends to increase as a factor in leadership from 
grades 2 to 8, while "goodness" tends to fall off in importance over these 
same years. 


Another sidelight of this study, which some later students of the 
problem have unfortunately ignored, was Terman's early conclusion that 
there were important differences between the favorite child in the group 
and the one who is a leader; they may or may not be the same child. 


That brings up the difficult question of definition of terms, 
which is probably one of the chief reasons for the lack of definitive 
research on leadership. It seems altogether possible that our inability 
to agree on the nature, meaning, content, sources, and location of leader- 
ship has left us without a well-defined problem to investigate. Furthermore, 
the term "leadership" itself apparently became suspect in some circles 
because no one could demonstrate the existence of permanent traits of 
personality which could be equated with leadership in a variety of situations. 
Of course, there have been numerous attempts to do just that. Drake (9), 
as recently as 19),was arguing for the trait approach to the problem. In 
Drake's reports, the most important traits positively related to leadership 
were: originality, aggressiveness, common sense, cheerfulness, humor, 
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emotional stability, trustworthiness, tact, persistence, and desire to 
excel. Such traits as anger, conceit, introversion, selfishness, pure- 
mindedness, quick oscillation, depression, and excitability were negatively 
associated with leadership. 


In the main, however, the more or less rigid "trait" approach 
has not held up well here any more than in other aspects of the psychology 
of individual differences. In addition to the general questioning of the 
value of the trait concept in human personality, there was the additional 
impact of evidence that leadership is determined, in large measure, by 
the situation and by the needs of the group. This was a major conclusion 
of Stogdill (22) who in 1948 presented a summary of research identifying 
leader traits. 


Seen in this way, leadership becomes more a quality of a specific 
group operating under a particular combination of circumstances. The group 
then may make use of the resources of its members relatively well or 
poorly. In such a group-oriented point of view, the criterion for leader- 
ship seems to be effective use of group resources to meet group needs. 

This general position is also stated by Cunningham (8), and by Hemphill (12). 


Nevertheless, in the experience of the nursery school teacher, 
there are individual children who stand out in a group, who play stronger 
roles in organizing group activity, who are more perceptive of the needs 
of other children and of the group as a whole, who are more adept at 
controlling and manipulating social situations, and who are more effective 
in inciting and maintaining group action. If such attributes are charac- 
teristic of the child leader, then leadership might be summarized as the 
"capacity for interpersonal participation" (Jennings, G.H., p. 20). 


It is along this general line that research on leadership has 
followed in the first half of this century. We have tried to find out to 
what degree such abilities are learned, and therefore can be taught (lh), (5); 
to what extent they are characteristic of an individual leader regard- 
less of the situation in which he finds himself (22); and to what degree 
they remain with an individual over a period of time (7). This latter 
includes the question of the success with which we can predict, from 
behavior in childhood, the likelihood of successful leadership in aduit 
years. Admittedly this is a vital practical question for our society, 
as well as an interesting theoretical issue for the social psychologist. 
But our failure to be very precise in answering such questions seems 
directly related to our failure to be any more specific than the above 
discussion indicates about just what it is that makes up the thing we have 
called leadership. 


Van Alstyne and Hattwick (2) made an interesting effort to check 
on former nursery school children to determine the degree to which important 
characteristics carried over from nursery to grade school behavior. They 
used a rating scale developed especially for their study in the Winnetka, 
Illinois public schools, to make two kinds of comparisons: (1) nursery 
school schildren with non-nursery school children in the Winnetka schools, 
and (2) nursery school children rated when in early school grades, in 
comparison with ratings of their behavior when actuaily in nursery school. 


In their study, leadership was apparently defined in terms of 
being less self-conscious, and being more willing to lead or follow accord- 
ing to the necessities of the play situation. The authors concluded that 
leadership, whatever it is, does seem to carry over from nursery school to 
grade school. Furthermore, they were inclined to feel that nursery school 
ee in fostering the characteristics of leadership in young 
c rene 
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A number of other researches were undertaken during the 1930's. 
A series of studies by Anderson (2), (3) and by Parten (18), (19), which 
discerned various qualities of leadership among preschool children, and 
which differentiated between the characteristics of the dominating, 
bullying leader and the diplomatic, socially perceptive one, stimulated 
considerable interest in the problem. We not only wanted to learn more 
about leadership; we wanted to find ways to assist the overly aggressive 
leader to become more diplomatic while at the same time retaining some 
of his leadership potentials. 


Parten and Newhall (20), in a summary of earlier research at 
Minnesota, described the developmental sequence of children during the 


preschool years, beginning with more or less independent pursuit of individual 


activities. This pattern then is replaced by following behavior, which 
gradually gives way to a sharing of the leadership role and finally to 
an actively directing kind of behavior. In their investigations, leader- 
ship was not closely related to amount of nursery school experience, but 
it was correlated with age, and also with social participation. 


Much more recently, Sorokin and Gove (21) have summed up the 
results of observations on the friendly and antagonistic behavior of 
nursery school children. They also emphasized the situation as playing 
an important part in determining leadership, and suggested that in moving 
from one group to another a child's leadership role may be significantly 
altered. If he is unfamiliar with the new group he may regress to lower 
levels of social participation. Sorokin and Gove listed three main causes 
for a child's being rejected by others in the group: (1) aggressiveness, 
(2) nonparticipation or psychosocial isolation, and (3) objectionable 
personal traits. Although it is not safe to generalize too much here, 
one gets the impression that a leadership position, even as tenuous and 
ill-defined as it may be among preschool children, could not be maintained 
by a child characterized by one or more of these attributes. These investi- 
gators stressed the role played by the senses: the child who makes an 
ee sensory impression on other children is less likely to bea 

eader. 


Actually, there are a number of research studies which have 
implications for the problem of early leadership. Caldwell and Wellman 
(6) investigated the characteristics of children who were accepted as 
leaders at school. Alexandra (1) studied leadership among girls in 
relation to their scores on a personality test (leaders differed signifi- 
cantly from non-leaders on the California Test of Personality). And, of 
course, in recent years there has been a widespread research interest in 
the dynamics of group behavior, with studies of leadership in a wide 
variety of aduit groups too numerous to mention. 


Still, leadership, as a developing quality of the individual 
child has not seemed to be a popular subject for investigation. Much 
research has been done with older children in the school setting, with 
adolescent groups, with military groups and other adult situations in an 
effort to get at important factors in leadership. Even in these, however, 
an important trend can be discerned in the emphasis on leadership as a 
function of the situation and a characteristic of the group, rather than 
as a stable characteristic of individuals. Sociometric studies of group 
dynamics have tended to emphasize groupness and de-emphasize the role of 
strong individual leadership. Whether this trend among social scientists 
is cause or effect in a society which has placed inordinately high value 
= individual conformity to group standards of behavior, is not entirely 
ciear. 
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Perhaps the time is now ripe, with many persons now questioning 
the validity of this high valuation on conformity as a social virtue, for 
a careful re-evaluation of the problem of social leadership as an individ- 
ual attribute. Perhaps in our many longitudinal studies we need to pay 
closer attention to the degree of stability of characteristics of the 
child who achieves and maintains positions of leadership. Obviously, such 
research will need to be based on a reasonably good working definition of 
the term. (We will have to do better than the circular reasoning involved 
when we say that leadership is whatever the observer sees when he records 
the behavior of a child who is a leader}) Perhaps a combination of 
Jennings (15) view of leadership as the capacityfor interpersonal rela- 
tions, with Cunningham's (8) view of the leader as one who “moves the 
group to action," would be a place to start. In any event, we cannot 
afford to cast the problem of individual leadership lightly aside and 
excuse ourselves by saying it's all a matter of the group situation. 
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TIME QUT FOR READING 
Elizabeth L. Woods 


The Psychology of Early Childhood 


Dr. Catherine Landreth, Professor of Child Psychology and 
Director of the Institute of Child Welfare Nursery School at the 
University of California, has enriched the literature of child psychology 
by the writing of an extraordinary book. Not only is the author 
thoroughly acquainted with the entire literature of research in this 
field, but her long experience as director of the nursery school on the 
Berkeley campus, has provided her with observations and research on young 
children in systematic studies by the teaching staff and her own students. 


The make-up of this book has some unique features. Each 
chapter begins with a number of pertinent questions which sharpen the 
reader's interest in its content. Tables, graphs and cuts are clear 
and intelligibly interpreted. Films appropriate to the subject matter 
are listed in various chapters. 


Each chapter closes with a brief review of the outstanding 
material presented and pertinent comments thereon, followed by references 
to published books, and research articles on the subject matter. These 
reference lists are the most complete ever encountered by your reviewer. 


Chapter I deals with the origins of child psychology, from the 
early accounts of physicians, psychologists, biologists, educators, 
physiologists -- sometimes based on the observations of one or at best 
a few children -- to the later experimental studies, where many children 
of different ages and/or social groups were studied under standard 
research conditions. 


Chapter II deals with prenatal origins of behavior, discussing 
the process of genetic inheritance and the important part which chance 
plays in determining which of many traits will be inherited from ancestors. 
It clarifies many questions concerning the prenatal life of the fetus and 
the physical, mental, and environmental factors which affect its development. 


Chapter III discusses the behavior of the newborn child, reminding 
us that the neonate "sees, hears, tastes, feels pain, pressure, heat and 
cold, to some extent". His feelings are chiefly either satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction, expressed by squirming or crying. Learning begins in the 
first days and the observant mother will learn to interpret and respond to 
her baby's needs. 


Chapter IV deals with motor behavior and reminds us that it 
begins in pre-natal life, "as we are artifully reminded by the title of a 
recent report, 'Fetal Frolics'", This is only one of many evidences in 
this book of the authors delightful sense of humor. 


Most parents are greatly interested in the age at which their 
infant sits alone, creeps, walks. Numerous studies on these and other 
motor accomplishments are quoted, illustrated with drawings, or graphed 
in this chapter. 


Every type of motor activity in early childhood has aroused the 
interest of research psychologists and their studies are reviewed and 
discussed in this chapter. 
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Chapter V explores the development and function of speech in early 
childhood. 


The baby announces his dissatisfaction with this world at the 
moment of entering it. From then on, he makes vocal sounds which communicate 
his feelings. He soon finds that these sounds get him attention, and that 
there is pleasure in making them. His first word is "a household event, 
ranking in importance with the first steps alone". 


Our author discusses research in this field, which studies every 
aspect of vocabulary ability, fluency, comprehensibility, sentence structure, 
etc., in children of different ages and background. 


Chapter VI is concerned with emotional behavior. One finds 
fascinating discussions of the function of crying in early childhood; the 
common fears of young childrens; what parents can do to reduce fear-producing, 
painful or strange experiences, jealousy, hostility and resentment in young 
children. This latter discussion is priceless and should be missed by no 
parent or teacher who can buy or borrow this book. 


Chapter VII discusses social behavior toward age peers, and 
considers the earliest forms of social behavior; the circumstances likely 
to promote socially integrative behavior; the conditions likely to produce 
conflicts and quarrels; children's perceptions of themselves and of their 
age peers. 


Chapter VIII is concerned with children's perceptional and 
adaptive behavior. It asks such questions as "How do young children arrive 
at notions of the divisions of time?" and "Can young children reason?" 


This chapter is especially rich in anecdotes concerning young 
children, illustrating their perceptions and concepts, with quotations from 
many outstanding students of young children, from Piaget on. We learn that 
children as young as three years can generalize, make exceptions, and solve 
many kinds of simple problems. Their mental rather than their chronological 
age determines their capabilities in these areas. 


Chapter IX discusses developmental factors within the organism 
and Chapter X analyzes the learning process. This chapter has special 
significance for teachers, parents and grandparents, as it makes clear the 
things which children must learn in our society; how they learn these things; 
what are the effects on learning of mild and of hard frustration. There is 
evidence that "a mild amount of frustration tends‘to whet a child's desire 
or strengthen his drive", 

A summary of the ways of good nursery school teachers with three- 
year-olds emphasizes their habit of demonstrating activities, giving approval 
and encouragement, and telling children what to do rather than what not to do. 


Chapter XI is entitled "Mental Functioning". 


Its discussion of intelligence tests makes clear the limitations 
as well as the values of such tests of young children, since it is perform- 
ance, not capacity, which the tests measure, and many things other than 
capacity can determine the children's responses, These conclusions are 
documented and discussed. 
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Though intelligence tests are far from flawless, they do furnish 
indications of how children are functioning in relation to others of their 
ages, and they have a usefulness in making plain many things which will be 
helpful to the perceptive adults dealing with them. 


Chapter XII deals with "The Child's Interaction with His 
Environment". The eight questions with which the chapter is introduced 
deserve mention and discussion which limitations of space here preclude. 
In brief, we must recognize behavior as a "function of the person and the 
environment", and it is pointed out that not only is the mother's behavior 
influential in making her child the kind he is, but the child's behavior 
is important in "making her the kind of mother she is", "Fast moving" 
mothers are baffled by “slow moving dawdlers". Nursery school and other 
teachers, as well as mothers, should ask themselves, "How does Bill, or 
Mary or Dick, make me feel -- protective, inadequate, or effective?" 

"why do I feel this way?" and "Is the way I respond to a particular child 
the most helpful to him?" 


Recent studies make it clear that children respond better to the 
guidance of those parents and teachers who are able to maintain "a nice 
balance between nurturance and control." 


It is suggested that some parents over-control their children 
because they either do not understand "their children's behavioral 
capacities, or are insecure in their personal or parental roles." 


We leave this chapter (and the last one, entitled "Problems 


Inherent in the Study of Human Behavior") with great reluctance, but 
cherishing the hope that many of our readers will secure and read this book. 


The aunicat of Early Childhood, Catherine Landreth, Alfred Knopf, 
ew YorK, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Benefits of : Good ae an This is a statement prepared by the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. It is a revision of a former statement 
published by the NANE. It is designed for use by pediatricians or family 
doctors to answer questions parents may have concerning nursery schools. 

It has already been distributed by the American Academy to all of its 
members together with a copy of "Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery 
School", It can also be used by nursery school teachers as part of an 
educational campaign about nursery schools in a community. Its price is 
five cents per copy. 


What is aaa for Young ae by Betty Jensen Jones. The question 

n © tle is answere ° generalized statements and by extensive 
use of observation notes of children in nursery school. Included is a 
selected bibliography of books about music, song books and records, a 

list of the sources of the songs mentioned in the text and the description 
of the instruments which are mentioned in the text. The price is seventy- 
five cents per copy. 


Nursery oy Settings - Invitation to What? by Evelyn Beyer. This was 
mentione n the spring issue of the Journal. The Distribution Center 
considers this a new pamphlet so we are listing it again here. It isa 


revision of Evelyn Beyer's "The Teacher Sets the Stage." The price is 
thirty-five cents. 


Special Notice 


The other news from the Distribution Center is that prices have 
been raised on all of the material we have for sale. We are sorry to have 
to make this contribution to inflation, but with increased costs it is 
necessary if the Distribution Center is to remain self-supporting. 


Actually we feel sure that the price increases are not exorbitant 
and they are in line with other pamphlet materials available elsewhere. 


If you still have in your possession any green publication lists, throw 
them away. The new lists are pink. 


Russell Smart 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 
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LET'S TALK LEGISLATION 


Theresa S. Mahler 


ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 
Some Highlights of the 85th Congress Pertaining to Education 


Federal Aid to School Construction - The 85th Congress, about 
to adjourn as this issue goes to press, has done no better than its 
predecessor, the 8th, having failed so far to enact a Federal aid for 
school construction bill. (Forgive us our pessimism if a miracle occurs 
in the almost last hours of the session, after the Journal is in print, 
and a bill does sneak through}) H.R. 12058, which closely resembled last 
year's Administration proposal, was one of six bills pending as this 
year's session of Congress rolled toward adjournment. The proposals 
ranged from no state matching funds to full matching by States; from an 
indefinite period of duration for aid to a maximum of six years; from 
"such amounts as are necessary" to a top appropriation of $600 million 
annually. Early in the year hopes for passage of a bill were dashed when 
the President recommended to Congress that new programs such as Federal 
aid for school construction be deferred. Later the President was urged 
by certain members of the House Education and Labor Committees to 
resubmit his 1957 school construction proposal as an anti-recession 
measure. Representative Thompson, Jr. (Dem. N.J.) submitted H.R. 12058, 
as the compromise bill. Still later other bills were introduced by both 
Republicans and Democrats. If the present outlook proves correct, it can 
be said that the same dissensions which existed last year brought about 
the demise of attempts to get a school construction bill through at this 
session. Liberal Republican votes were needed to balance the opposition 
of Southern Democrats - and there just weren't enough of them. 


Federal na to moet Education - The House Education and Labor 
Committee, attempting to o e wheels of progress just before ad journ- 
ment, drafted H.R. 1327, as a compromise between several proposals, all 
of which provided some type of scholarship aid for college students; 
money for additional counselling and guidance services on the secondary 
levels; funds for advanced teacher training institutes, especially in 
mathematics, science, and moaern foreign languages. We're no Drew Pearson 
and we haven't got a crystal ball, but it seems reasonably safe to 
predict that if H.R. 13247 does survive the surgery being performed by 
a House-Senate conference committee, it will come out a much weaker 
measure than it was when it went into the conference room. Aside from 
the legislative opposition to the various "Scholarship" bills, there are 
more than a few educators who believe that the science and mathematics 
emphasis underscored in all of the proposais will not guarantee more 
and better sputniks. There are others, not just in education either, 
who raise their voices in the old refrain, “How can States rights in 
education be protected, if the Federal government is paying the bill?" 


Appropriations - Health, Education and Welfare - The Senate 
accepted its Appropriations Committee recommendation of $2.8 billion for 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. A Conference Committee 
will work out a compromise between this figure and the amount appropriated 
in ‘the House which was $231 million less. 


? 


National Outdoor Recreation Study - The House finally enacted 
S. 846, a Bill passed last year by the Senate which will establish a 
15-man Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Committee to conduct a nation- 
wide inventory and evaluation of outdoor recreational resources and 
opportunities. An Advisory Council will work with the Commission, ‘which 
is authorized to spend up to $2.5 million, and to bring in a report by 
September 1, 1961, which will indicate recreational resources require- 
ments for the Nation up to the year 2000. (Wows Makes one feel old, 
doesn't 


Grants to Public Health Schools - H.R. lll, enacted at this 
session, earmarks m on for schools of public health out of the 
total Federal Grant to the States for general public health work. 


A recent analysis of medical research programs, made by out- 
standing authorities who were requested to do the study by former 
Secretary Marion B. Folsom, indicates that the total national medical 
research expenditures will reach the billion dollar mark by 1970, as 
compared with $330 million spent in 1957. The Federal government provides 
about half of the funds with industry, pnilanthropy and endowments 
providing the remainder. 


The consultants pointed out that to provide enough graduate 
physicians to staff research programs of this magnitude and to meet the 
medical care needs of the population would require the construction of 
1h to 20 new medical schools, costing between $500 million and $1 
billion. 


Increased School Lunch Funds - Congress approved an appropria- 
tion for $ m on for the schoo unch program. In addition to the 
Department of Agriculture apportionment of $93.6 million for school lunch, 
$14.65 million will be available for purchase and distribution of foods 
to help meet nutritional requirements of school children. School lunch 
funds are appropriated to the States on the basis of the number of 
school-age children and the relation of national per capita income to 
state per capita income. Last year the States matched every $1 provided 
by the Federal government with $5 of State money. Instituted on the 
national level in the early 1930's, the program made possible the serving 
of 2 billion lunches to 114 million children in more than 60,000 
participating schools in the 1956-57 school year. 


New Secretary of HEW 


Arthur Sherwood Fleming resigned as President of Ohio Wesleyan 
University to accept President Eisenhower's appointment as Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, succeeding Marion B. Folsom. Former 
Secretary Folsom has returned to private business. The new Secretary of 
HEW has held a variety of Federal posts in production management, manpower, 
and as Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission Personnel Advisory 
Committee. Mr. Fleming began his academic career at American University 
in 193) where he served as Director of School Public Affairs and as 
Executive Officer of the University until 1939. After an interval of 
public service, Mr. Fleming was appointed President of Ohio Wesleyan 
University in 198. 
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Eleventh World Health Assembly 


Concluding a three week session in Minneapolis, the 85 active 
member states endorsed the broadening of WHO programs in public health 
administration, nursing, maternal and child health, mental health, 
nutrition, and the control of venereal and certain other diseases. 

Special emphasis is to be placed in the coming year on global eradication 
of malaria and smallpox; study of sports medicine; coordination of research; 
and the health implications of the peaceful use of atomic energy. U. S. 
share of the $1.3 million appropriated to finance this work in 1959 

will be $4.6 million. 


Study of Schools in the USSR 


U. Se Commissioner of Education, Lawrence R. Derthick, returning 
to this country after leading a one-month study of schools in the USSR, 
stated in a recent speech that the Russian school system shows vigor 
and quality because: School money is readily available; classes are of 
reasonable size; teachers are chosen on a highly selected basis, with no 
evidence of a shortage; foreign languages are widely taught; the import- 
ance of science in the curriculum is unquestioned; and the educational 
process is continued under professional direction after schools hours 
and during the summers. (Single copies of Dr. Derthick's speech, "The 
Russian Race for Knowledge", is available at Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C., Publication Inquiries Unit.) 


4 

White House Conference 
Governors have been asked to. appoint state committees to parti- 

cipate in planning for state conferences and for the White House Conference 
which will be held in March, 1960. The Children's Bureau has the primary 
planning responsibility for the conference. *#+#+ The indication is that 
the important area of unmet needs of children of working mothers for day 
care will be included in the scope of the 1960 White House Conference. 


Proposal For Federal Grant-In-Aid For Day Care 


A press release from the office of Senator Jacob K. Javits 
(Rep. NeY-) states that on June 27 the Senator introduced legislation 
(S. 4.067) which would “authorize the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make grants to States up to a total of $25 million annually 
on a matching basis to assist in providing facilities and services for 
children needing day care outside their homes." The proposal would "make 
available such care to the children of working mothers and also the children 
requiring such special attention because they are mentally or physically 
handicapped". If enacted into law as written the bill stipulates that 
funds be subvented to qualifying states through the Children's Bureau. 
The bill was referred to the senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


% % 
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oa ON THE STATE LEVEL 


California 


Some major issues expected to be brought up during the forthcoming 
general session of the 1959 legislature (convening the first Monday in 
January): 


1) Presentation of a new formula for State aid to local school 
districts. Present financing provisions expire June 30, 1959; 


Bu 2, Recommendations of a state committee, appointed by the 

: Superintendent of Public Instruction, to revise the present 
structure which provides for 57 different teaching credentials. 
Discussion still under way on the feasibility of the 
committee's recommendation that there be only four all- 
inclusive credentials; 


3) More controversy over who shall determine selection of State 
texts, the State Board of Education, as at present, or local 
school districts, or both; 


h) Redistricting of school districts for purposes of unification; 


5S) A measure to change the present method of selection and length 
of terms of office of members of the State Board of Education. 

— This proposal is related to a November ballot measure 

es (expected to pass) to move the office of Superintendent of 

es Public Instruction from an elective to an appointive position. 


Other proposals for changes in the California Education Code, or 
for new laws pertaining to education, may be expected to point up with 
increasing intensity the controversy on State centralized vs. local control 
of educational policies, practises and procedures. 


New York 


Meeting in New York City on May 28th, the Inter-City Day Care 

Council discussed the scope and purpose of the group, which evolved from 
the interest in day care generated by members of the Day Care Council of 
New York, and key representatives from communities in neighboring States. 
A tentative "scope and purpose" statement, prepared by a sub-committee, 
Ra sets forth objectives and responsibilities, and points up questions regard- 
ge: ing function and possible affiliation of the new Inter-City Council with 

ie other groups which have an interest in Day Care. The Council is planning 
a two-day meeting to be held in New York City on September 26th and 27th. 
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FOCUS ON THE STATES AND 
APFPILIATE GROUPS 


ARIZONA: Phoenix and Tucson members of the NANE, Mrs. Josephine Lawrence, 
Mrs. Nina Brannen, Mrs. Mary Frobisher, Mrs. Imogene Myrland and Mrs. 
Valerie Butler participated in Phoenix on July 17, in the final discussion 
of the State Standards for Licensing Child Care Centers. 


A two week's Conference on Child Development and Family Life was held at 
the University of Arizona, August to 15. 


Imogene J. Myrland, State Correspondent 


CALIFORNIA: The Association for Nursery Education of Northern California 
plans a workshop at Stanford University on January 31, 1959, as a "kick-off" 
for Nursery Education Week which will lead on to the NANE Conference in 

Los Angeles in June 1959. 


In reviewing the work of the past year, this organization and the 
California Council of Co-operative Nursery Schools have been evaluating 
the state-wide Nursery Education Week held during the past year. During 
this week in January new public awareness of the rapidly growing field 

of nursery education was spread throughout the state as Co-op Councils, 
A.N.E. sections, and other interested groups used a wide variety of 
publicity media to call attention to nursery education. Bumper banners 
attracted attention on automobiles, posters were displayed in store windows 
and at schools holding open house; special announcements and literature 
were available in doctor's offices, libraries, and elementary schools; 

one community featured a billboard about nursery education, and many areas 
highlighted children's creative work. Radio, television and newspapers 
carried special programs and public service announcements, and throughout 
the state nursery education organizations held special meetings open to 
the public to illustrate the close link between preschool education and 
parent education. 


Two addresses of special value have been reproduced for sale by the 
Association for Nursery Education of Northern California: "Nursery 
Education For the Future", by Dr. Lois Meek Stolz was presented during 
Nursery Education Week; "The Language of Play and Its Meaning in Child 
Development", by Dr. Marie H. Eriehl, Child Analyst, was presented at 
the NCANE Workshop at East Contra Costa Junior College in May. 


The East Bay Council of Co-operative Nursery Schools in Northern California 
is composed of the directors of co-operative nursery schools in the area. 
Monthly meetings of this council serve as a medium through which to discuss 
and work through common problems. Topics considered through the year have 
included "Communication and Administration", "Child Development", "Mental 
Health", "How the Social Worker Can Help the Director", “Dance and Music 
for the Preschool Child". The Council also attempts to improve the 

working conditions of Co-op teachers, and to give professional guidance 

to new Co-op school groups. It maintains a variety of continuing projects 
such as a monthly bulletin, a professional library, and study groups 
concerned with such subjects as in-service training and personnel prattices. 
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The Board of Trustees of the newly incorporated Midtown School in Los 
Angeles announces the appointment of Mrs. Rosalie Blau as Director. 
This is a non-profit, independent, private day school for children from 
ages three through Junior High school. The first unit to be ready to 
accept children is the Primary School which will serve children from 
three to eight years of age. This new school is located at 2800 Rowena 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 


Frances S. Stiles, State Correspondent 


FLORIDA: The third annual conference of the Florida Association on 

dren Under Six will be held in Deland, Florida, at Stetson University 
on November 6, 7, 8, 1958. All people interested in children under six 
are invited to attend. 


Florida is pleased to announce the organization of another area associa- 
tion known as the South Florida Association On Children Under Six. The 
purpose of this association is to serve as another link in the promotion 
of a program to increase awareness of the needs of children under six; 
to provide opportunities for better coordination of efforts of parents, 
teachers, health, religious, and community workers; to support desirable 
legislation affecting young children; and to encourage individuals and 
local associations in obtaining these objectives. 


Janet M. McCracken, State Correspondent 


ILLINOIS: The State of Illinois Child Welfare Division reports on increase 
in the establishment of day care facilities in Illinois: 


"As of June 29, 1958, a total number of day care applications on file 
reached 453. Of these applications, 35v are licensed and in good standing. 


"The increase in day care centers is most apparent in the Chicago region, 
as 299 applications are on file for that area with 253 licenses issued to 
day care centers. 


"The most significant trend in this area appears to be in the type of center 
which is being established. In the Chicago area, the number of facilities 
offering nursery school, play group and kindergarten experiences has 
increased to the point where it has begun to equal about 50% of the day 
care applications. For example, at the present time there are 92 nursery 


school applications, 42 play group applications and 16 kindergarten applica- 
tions. 


"In the Chicago area h pvereerin4 148 day care applications are for non- 
profit organizations ( Sectarian, 60 Non-Sectarian), and 17) applications 
represent commercial enterprises." 


The Board of the Winnetka Public School Nursery School sponsored a summer 
session of six weeks open to parents, teachers, community members and 
children. Enrollment was available for individual children, for parent 
and child, or for adults only. 
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Within the framework of the nursery school program, the purpose for 
adults was the deepening of knowledge and understanding of young children 
in general and of translating this knowledge and understanding to meet 
the needs and interests of individua: families. 


Fach cooperating adult was involved in the nursery school one morning a 
week == watching, feeling and participating with children and staff. 
Daily discussion, interpretation and evaluation followed the morning 
program and a weekly meeting with all adults incorporated and expanded 
specific and general areas of interest. 


Ethel Macintyre, State Correspondent 


KENTUCKY: Implications of social interactions among preschool children, 

eachers, and parents were presented from many viewpoints by the distin- 
guished roster of speakers at the 1958 Conference of the Southern 
Association for Children Under Six to which the Louisville, Kentucky, 
Association was host on April 21-23. 


Dr. Boyd Re. McCandless, lowa Child Welfare Research Station, talked on 
"Applying Social Learning Theory to Guidance." Dr. Grace Langdon, author 
and toy consultant, spoke on "Causes of Success and Failure in Parent- 
teacher Conferences." "How Religion Can be Presenied Through Interaction," 
was the topic of vr. Myron Hopper, College of the Bible, Lexington. 

"The Application of Research on Dependency and Aggression to Preschool 
Guidance", was discussed by Dr. Willard W. Hartup, lowa Child Welfare 
Research Station. Keith Osborn, Merrill Palmer School, talked on "The 
Roles of Children and Adults in Interactions." Mrs. Marguerita Rudolph, 
author, described "Ways Teachers Can Share Experiences With Children". 

Dr. Elizabeth Z. Johnson, VA Hospital, Lexington, spoke of "The Contribu- 
tion of Psychoanalytic Theory of Understanding of Child-adult Interactions." 
Dre Gary Cleveland Myers, editor and newspaper columnist, talked on "The 
Meaning of Adult Disciplinary Measures." Dr. Mary Elizabeth Keister, 
University of Tennessee, compared the social development of preschool 
children in India and the U. S. Dr. Helen R. Marshall, University of 
Kentucky, presented research findings in a "Study of Interactions in 
Child-directed Play in Preschools." 


Twelve workshops and discussion groups on other phases of preschool educa- 
tion led by educators from all southern states, were both well attended 
and well received. 


Helen Re Marshall, State Correspondent. 


MARYLAND : The President of the Baltimore Association for Preschool Educa- 
tion, Mrs. Gordon Kitchen, reports that this group has been actively 
involved in helping new schools with the process of organization. Church 
schools, particularly, have requested help with the details of licensing, 
equipment, personnel requirements and qualifications, salaries, and costs. 
The need for more schools in this area has been apparent, and there has 
been much interest in providing them. The committees from churches have 
been appreciative of the interest, help, information, and resources of this 
association. 
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Dr. James L. Hymes, Jr., now with the University of Maryland, spoke at a 
large meeting of the association. Other meetings during the year have 
been a panel on parent-teacher relations, a nature workshop, and a song- 
fest picnic. The association supported workshops given by the Baltimore 
Department of Education, Parent Education Division, on "Music", "Guiding 
Children's Growth", "Crafts for Parents and Teachers". 


New Executive Board members are: President, Mrs. H. Gordon Kitchen; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Elmer Worthley; Recording Secretary, Mrs. John Tilley; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Edward Ireland; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. William 
Gowel; and Public Relations Consultant, Miss Esther Seigel. 


Kensington Co-op Nursery School held a gala Open House and dedication 
ceremony on Sunday, June 8 in its new school building, 3202 Decatur St., 
Kensington, Md., Kensington is one of the very few co-op schools in the 
country which owns its school building. 


Edna B. McNaughton, State Correspondent 


MASSACHUSETTS : The Worcester Area Association for Nursery Education 
reports @ wind-up of an exceptionally successful year's activities. 
Although this group is small, numbering 4O members, it is encouraged by 

a steadily growing and enthusiastic membership. Meetings during the year 
just ended consisted of a workshop on Records for Rhythms, and Stories and 
Poems; and general sessions with speakers from the Eliot-Pearsen School, 
Wheelock College, and the Harvard Preschool, 


A Brochure Committee has developed a brochure directed to parents. 
Entitled Your Child Deserves the Best in Nursery Education, it presents 
the following topics: Which Program Will Meet Your Needs?" "Preferred 
Standards of a Good Nursery School", and "What is Nursery Education?" 
Through the publication of this information, and its wide distribution 


through the Worcester area, the Worcester ANE has hoped to interpret the 
meaning and purpose of nursery education in the community. 


The Worcester Girls! Trade High School has an interesting third and fourth 
year homemaking program which is becoming more and more related to ANE. 
Miss Eleanor C. Hawes is Instructor in Child Care, and Director of the 
experimental nursery school at the Trade High School. For their "trade" 
hours the senior girls go out into the Worcester nursery schools as student 
aids. (Prior to this they have spent their junior year "trade" hours in 
Worcester public kindergartens.) These girls profit immensely from the 
contact and guidance of these trained teachers, all of whom are members of 
the Worcester Association for Nursery Education. 


Eleanor C. Hawes, State Correspondent 


NEW JERSEY: The State Department of Education, on May 7, 1958, accepted 

e recommendation of Commissioner Frederick M. Raubinger to authorize 
Newark State College to offer a four year undergraduate program in 
Early Childhood Education. This is particularly designed for students 
preparing to teach in nursery schools, as well as a large number of nursery 
school teachers who desire to complete degree programs in this field. 
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The Community Day Nursery of the Oranges and Maplewood is planning to 
build a beautiful new day nursery to enroll 100 children. Three 

communities in New Jersey are planning to open community day nurseries. 

ng 5 will be the first new community day care centers to be opened since 
or!d War Il. 


F. Mary Mason, State Correspondent 


NEW YORK: On Saturday, April 26, the Early Childhood Education Council 
of New York hela its first all day conference entitled, "The Challenge 

of New Ideas", at the Dalton School, with an enthusiastic group of people 
participating. The two general sessions -- Mrs. Lili Peller's address on 
"The Development of the Self" and vr. sylvia Brody's on "Research and Its 
Implications for the Nursery School Teacher" -- provided exceptionally 
rewarding listening. At the three Workshops, Dr. Augusta Alpert's "Case 
Study" proved an excellent model of professional cooperation; Mrs. Anne 
Lambert's "Parent Conference" was a carefully documented and exhaustive 
resume; and ur. Rachel DuBois! "Effect of the Community on the Development 
of the Child" was a fascinating example of interrelationships through 
active participation from all present. At the membership meeting, new 
officers were elected and proposed changes in the constitution to allow 
for growth in the organization were enacted. It was felt that the success 
of this first conference with its content of such high caliber warrants 
making a Spring Conference an annual affair in New York City. 


WASHINGTON: A new plan for the newsletter, Day Care in the State of 
Washington, is a suggestion for exchange of "surplus" between stern 
and Western Washington. For example, children in Eastern Washington 
gather many agates which are used in play and for making gifts such as 
bracelets for mothers at Christmas. Shells and other sea products 
could be sent from Western Washington in exchange. No doubt many other 
"surplus"items will be exchanged when the idea gets under way. 


Two nursery schools have recently — The Allwood Manor Day Nursery, 
Vancouver, Washington, operated by Mrs. B. J. Sperry, is strictly modern 
in architecture. It has cable floor heat and a large playground studded 
with trees for ample shade. A new feature is that the toilets are in 

the bathrooms and a Bradley spray basin is in a corner of the main room. 


The Mercer Park Nursery Center, owned by Mrs. Edgar Payne, is located 
on Mercer Island near Seattle, and is built to take care of eighty 
children. This is a modern building ana the decorations are quite 
unusual, 


Mertice Marson, State Correspondent 
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MIDWEST ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION: The MANE held its Spring 


Conference at Purdue University in Lafayette, Indiana, April 2-26. 

This year the conference focused on "Healthy Personalities and Nursery 
Education". Through general sessions and seminar discussion groups 
members of this large conference considered all phases of the nursery 
school program which have an influence of the personality development 
of children -- from the teacher's understanding of herself to programm- 
ing for sound experiences for children and recognizing special problems. 
Keynote speakers were Professor Ethel Wright Kunkel, Department of 
Elementary Education, University of Wisconsin, “Healthy Personalities 
and Nursery Education"; and vr. James E. Simmons, Instructor in Child 
Psychiatry, Indiana University Medical Center, "Healthy and Unhealthy 
Personalities in Young Children". Two presentations from this conference 
are reproduced in this issue of the Journal. 


New Board Members of the MidWestern Association for Nursery Education are: 


President - Miss Elizabeth Wheeler, Elementary Education Department, 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Vice President - Miss Grace Harrison, Nursery School Director, 
Neighborhood House, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


President-Elect - Miss Ethel Macintyre, Student Teaching Department, 
National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 


Secretary - Mrs. Lois Moses, Director Nursery School, 
Society for Crippled Children, Cleveland, Ohio 


Treasurer - Mrs. Elizabeth McHale, Director Perry Nursery School, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Financial Secretary - Mrs. Maxine Nordquist, Director Pre-Schools, 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan 


Member-At-Large - Miss Ruth Runke, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Member-At-Large - Dr. Glen Hawkes, Department of Child Development, 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa 


Past President - Dr. Ruth Bender, The Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center, Cleveland, Ohio 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a Bulletin which is sent to members and 
libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your membership 
assures you of information about forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting 
nursery education to the profession and to the community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening 
the programs of local organizations, committees are now at work 
planning ways to improve communication and cooperation among 
local, state and regional groups concerned with young children. 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national voice 
tnat speaks in behalf of young children. You can help in the 
process of welding together people throughout the country who 
have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 


To join NANE: Complete the form To obtain information without obliaa- 
below and mail with check payable tion about how an organization may 
to the National Association for become affiliated with NANE, send the 
Nursery Education, to Dorothy information requested below to: 
Jean Lane, Department of Home 
Economics, Kansas University, National Association for Nursery 
Lawrence, Kansas Education 
Barbara Fischer, Secretary 

Member: Stephens College, Box 820 

Active ($5.00) Columbia, Missouri 

Student ($1.00) Name of organization 


Life ($100.00) 


U.S. Possessions ($2) Name of person requesting information 


Canada ($2.00) 


Mexico ($2.00) Address 


All other countries ($l) 


Your Name Relationship to above organization 


Address 


Date 


INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES $5.00 WHEN OBTAINED DIRECTLY FROM THE 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH HAS AFFILIATED WITH NANE, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers About Nursery Schools 


Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery SCHOO le oS. 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery 
Young Children and the Church 


A Health Program for the Nursery School, 


by Hans Hartenstein and Julius B. Richmond ccccocccccccccccccccccccccccccccse® 035 


Sharing--A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 


by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies ho¢ SACH) ccoccocccceccececcocccecoosoccoees oS 


How Are The 5's Faring in Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 


(100 or more copies hd 0 00000000000 05 


Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, 


Reprint from N.A.N.E. 215 


The Cooperative Nursery School--A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 


by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from BULLETIN 020 


A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School--That's What You Want 


for Your Child, by James L. Hymes, IP cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoscecoees 005 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten? by Sister Mary de Lordessccccsccsceed 015 


Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? 


by Isabelle Dich le ofS 


Benefits of a Good Nursery School, 


A statement prepared by the American Academy of PediatricSeccccccccccccccceed 005 
Essentials of Nursery School 


Let's Play Outdoors, 


by Katherine Read (25 or more copies CACH) co 


What Is Music for Young Children? 


by Betty Jones (25 or more copies 70¢ GACH) coccoccccceocecoesococosoooesecoes e75 
Nursery School Before and 205 


Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 


by Dorothy Haupt (25 or more copies Cach) ofD 


Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 


(50 or more copies 3¢ CACN) 205 


Nursery School Settings - Invitation to what? by Evelyn Beyer 


(20 or more copies CACN) oS 


What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 


by Elizabeth Doak (25 or more copies 70¢ CACN) sovevcccvcsevescesescccesvesee® e75 


Why Have Nursery Schools? 


by James L. Hymes, Jf (50 or more copies 3¢ CACN) 20S 


ORDER BLANK 


This folder may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be 
sent with each shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired. 


Address all orders to: 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or stamps. 
Prepaid orders are postage free. 
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NANE HEADQUARTERS 
155 EAST OHIO STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


sf jorie Craig 

School Health Bureau 
Metropolitam Life Ins, Co. 
New York 10, N. Y, 
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